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. Te causes by which the different char 
acters of nations are formed or modified, 
furnish an interesting subject of investiga- 
tion to all; and particularly to Americans, 
as they possess in a greater degree than any 
other people, the power of deriving practi- 
cal benefits from the result of their enqui- 
ries. This ability arises from the circum- 
stance of our establishment as a nation hav- 
ing been made in an age so enlightened, that 
our‘institutions not onfy secure to the peo- 
ple an unprecedented degree of freedom, 
but they also provide for its continuance, 
by the peculiarity they possess, of allowing 
important changes to be made, if necessary, 
without danger of blood-shed or commotion. 
.This subject is the more important to us, as 
we have still to look forward to the estab- 
lishment of new states and communities, for 
which regulations and institutions are to be 
made, not necessarily by chance or accident, 
(as has been the case with most of those 
now in existence) but with judgment and 
deliberation; .and with the power to adopt 
or reject different measures, according to 
the dictates of wisdom and experience. 
The- difficulties however, which occur) 
_in the course of such an investigation are so | 
great, and the limits to which I must neces-| 


sarily be restricted,sonarrow,that | can hope ||to whom all the enlightened of 


to do little more upon the present occasion, 
than suggest to you subjects for futther re- 
search and feflection. - 

The causeswhich have been most com- 
monly referred’ to, as effecting the differ- 
ence in the characters of nations are, cli- | 
mate; religion, and government. . These) 
however, (whatever their influen¢ée may be) | 
are not ient to account for all the phe-| 
nomena in national character recorded by} 
history, or at present exhibited ¢ obser- 
vation, There i§a manifest differe - 
tween the characters of the Spania d 
Portuguese; and yet, in all the above par- 
ticulars, these nations are & have long been 
almost precisely similar: and the difference 
in those points between them and their) 





which of all others, was most calculated to| 
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neighbours the French,ie certainly not suf: 
= || ficient to account for the wide difference in 


their characters. But the histories of the 
ing proof of the inadequacy of the above 
causes to furnish us thginformation’ we are 
seeking. ; 

The Saracens, altho’ some of their early’ 
leaders were ignorant fanaticks who, like 
many other fanaticks of different countries ¢ 
religions, held literature and science in con-' 
tempt,—who were capable of wantonly des- 
troying a library, the pride of the world; 
declaring that all books in accordance with | 
the Koran were superfluous, and all others 
pernicious ;—yet when their rage of con- 
quest was past and they changed from sol- 
diers to citizens,they at the same time be-| 
came the zealous cultivators of the arts and 
sciences, and civilized and refined the man- 
ners of the nations they had subdued. The 
Turks on the contrary, altho’ influenced by 
the same religionjunder the same form of go- 
vernment;in the same climate,after a similar 
career of conquest, when they became citi- | 
zens, sunk immediately into stupid, sensual. 
and bratal slaves:——even in that country 


inspire—and where if olimate could have 
had any influence, it would have « operat- 
d in its; fatlest extent, and must have in- 
spired a,love of elegant fefinements, of lite- 
rature and the liberal arts. But incapable 
of appreciating the value of thé treasures’ 
of which they had obtained, possession ~~ 
in the country of Homer, ‘of Pericles, of, 
Socrates and the host of distinguished men, 


succenipe 
ages have looked back with respectful ad 
miration—in this country, consecrated by 
having been the abode, and possessing the 
works of the most illustrious of the earth,’ 
notwithstanding the influence which these 
might be ee pre to produce, they remain- 
ed, and still remain, stupid barbarians and/ 














slaves, che indeed in their circuimstan- 
ces, but inds or manners little 
more civi their ancestors, when 
they first de om Mount Imaus. | 
We are ‘butlittle aided in our enquiries 
by the observation of Gibbon,that “the dif- 


ferent characters which mark the civilized! 
nations of the globe may be ascribed to the’ 


Saracens and the Turks give the most strik- ; 





ners and opinions of an European or a Chi- 
| nese,” for though it be t6 the use and abuse 
of reason that we are to ascribe the varie- 
ties in the characters of nations, we must 
still be desirous to knowythe causes that 
have occasioned a better use or greater 
abuse of this faculty among some nations 
than others. “Why has the abuse of reason 
been carried to such an extent in France, 
that the Superficial Voltaire, the bombastic 
driveller Volney,the wrong-headed enthusi- 
ast Rousseau,* and a host of shallow conceit- 
ed encyclopedists could be considered as 
profound philosophers, their opinions adopt- 
ed with implicit deference and aéted upon 
with such dreadful results?’ Why have the 
English made so much betier use of their 
reason, as to be able properly to appreciate 
the value of their philosophérs,—such men 
for instance as Bacon. Newton, and Locke, 
and by such appreciation, give the maxims 
and opinions of the really learned and wise 
the weight to which they are entitled? 
Why have so many firm, zealous and en- 
lightened advocates of freedom} appeared 
in this nation throughout the different pe- 
riods of her history that"we feel proud to 
look back to them as our ancestors? 
“The early histories of most nations are 
so involved in obscurityand fable,” that we 
cannot trace them to their source, for the 
purpose of obtaining the light necéssary to 
aid our enquiries, but .in_ those instances 
where we have the means of know ; 
we find that thosé leaders, chiefs and law- 
givers who lay the ations of society for 
any people, impress upon that society the 
leading* traits of their own characters se 
deeply and-permanently, that nothing but 











*The talents and eloquence of these writers, 
however great, would not bave so dazzled the 
minds of men who made a proper use of theirrea- 


|| sons as to cause them to adopt forginstructors in 


philosophy, morals and religion, those who were 
alifiedjmerely to amuse and delight ;—to consi- 
those as wise who were merely witty. 

ing the French revolution in seyeral instan- 
ces, a fone has been successfubin saving the life of 
theianocent, when reason and justice have failed. 
The Prench nation has not been destitute of 
real philogophers and correct thinkers, but they 
have not assigned their proper rank and sta- 


tNone of the French writers seem ever to have 
possessed just and rational views of civil liberty, 
and the events of the last thirty years have proved 
that the nation is incapableof enjoying a free go- 





use and abuse of which so variously | 
shapes, an be astificially.composes the man 


~ 


vernment. 
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acetate 





conquest and entire extinction as a hatin || gre 
can eradicate them: and those heroes and |j th: 


sages who lived before Agamemnon, altho’ 
their memories soon perished’ for want of 
the+labours of .the sacred bard, left the im- 
press of their characters on the people they 
governed, during the period of their nation- 
al existence.” If the guperiority of the 
founders of any nation be derived from mere 
bodily strength, the character of that nation 
will be found to be warlike, savage, and fe- 
rocious,or if by conquestthey acquire wealth, 
they become indolent and sensual. But if 
a love of literature, of ‘poetry, of rhetorick, 
or of any of the arts, form a part of their 
character, the nation is always found to 
advance in civilization and refinement in 
proportion as the superiority of its leaders 
consisted in mental, rather than bodily ac- 
complish ments. 

The observation of Gibbon, ‘that the Jews 
in contradiction to every known principle of 
the human mind, seem to have yielded a 
more ready essent to the traditions of their 


remote ancestors than to the evidence of: 


their own senses,” altho’ intended by the 
author merely as one of hisnumerous sneers 
at revealed religion, is a truth which, altho’ 
it be in contradiction to “every known prin- 
ciple of the haman- mind,” is yet, in accord- 
ance with all historical records of human 
actions. 
ready assent to the traditions of remote an- 
cestors than to the evidence of the senses,” 
and yet almost every nation has believed 
that masses of inert matter have possessed 


superhuman power, altho’ contradicted by | barity of manners and universal degenera- 


the clearest evidence of the senses.» In 
comparatively modern times, how many, in- 
nocent persons have been punished wit 
death for the supposed crime of possessing 
supernatural power, when the evider 
the senses of those by whom they were con- 
demned, had it been attended to, would have 
shown that the accusations were not true. 
The learned Michaelis has shown that the 
institutions of Moses, altho’ promulgated by 
3 lawgiver whose influence was deservedly 
greater than that of any ether, were never- 
theless in all cases where fundamental prin- 
ciples were not involved, based upon habits 
and customs then in existence, and derived 
from a very remote period; the attachment 
to such customs and habits being too strong 
to be overcome, even by the influence of a 
leaderarmed with divine authority,enforced 
by miracles. The impossibility which Pe- 
ter of Russia experienced, of effecting the 
changes he desired in the manners of his peo- 
ple, notwithstanding his possession of unli- 
mited power over the lives and propertjes 
of his subjects, is familiar to you all: . 
But it is uanecessary to multiply ex 
ples, there are enough both in history and 


2 


before our own eyes, to conyince us that 
traditions from a remote ancestry, or habits 
which have descended from a period of 


| ancient, that tradition does not attempt to 


All idolatry is doubtless “a more! 


obstacles of fanatacism, and of war; the na- 


of 
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If upon the principle which I*have as- 
sumed, we look back to the first establish- 
ment of the Turks as a distinct people, 
with a view toaccount for their*remaining 
barbarians amidst so-many incentives to ci- 
vilization, we find their first leaders among 
the most degraded slaves of the Tartars. 
“The Turks,” says sir Wm. Jones, “had‘no 
letters, the Huns had never heard of them.” 
The founders of this nation had no literature, 
and their descendepts have never felt its in- 
fluence, and remain to this day the+ most 
brutal and ignorant people in the civilized 
world. “The Saraceps inherited from their 
ancestors, a love of poetry and rhetorick, 
(the only literature of those days) which 
was characteristick of the Arabs from the 
earliest accounts of them, and the author 
just quoted, mentions that inscriptions on 
rocks and mountains are stillto be seen in 
i Various parts of the Arabian peninsula, so 


/account for them. He speaks also of some 
verses of very high antiquity, of which the 
|merit is so great ‘that if the Arabian wri- 
| ters were addicted to literary impostures, I 
: should strongly suspect them to be modern 
compositions.” The influence of an early 
‘national attachment to literature was so 
' great in this people, as to overcome all the 


| taral tendency of which is to produce bar- 


cy;—it was a renovating principle to so- 
ciety, repairing the wrecks of civilization, 
and atoning for many of the miseries of con- 
quest. ‘ 

The Roman Empire was founded in rob- 
bery and murder, and throughout its whole 
career, robbery and murder were the prin- 
cipal business, and the favourite amusement 
of the Romans; and altho’ they stole from 
the Greeks and other conquered countries, 
some of their arts and literature, (for what 
did they not steal?) yet theiroriginal tastes 
and habits maintained there ascendency,and 
they were no less’ tumultuous when depriv- 
ed of their favourite amusements, the spec- 
tacles of murder and the exhibition of the 
fruits of robbery, than when deprived of 
bread. The fact mentioned by Tacitus of 
the judicial murder of 400. innocent slaves 
is not so horrible and revolting to our feel- 
ings from any circumstaiice ‘attending it, as 
from the idea of thecharacter ati 
which is conveyed to oUF 
formation, that such an atm 
publickly advocated by one Ort 
venerable, and respectable” 
Senators. * 


’ In the time of Alfred the Great, England 







“| lost to m4 


|| ple; for he was at one time perfectly alone 


without followers or subjects, and he raised 


up kingdom by degrees, which though ra- 


pid, were sufficiently gradual to enable him 
to give its institutions and his leading men 
the bias of hi8 own taste, which was di- 
rected towards science and literature toa 
degree truly wonderful, considering the 
state of war and his laborious exertions, 
which circumstances required him to be con- 
stantly engaged. If however, it be neces- 
sary to refer toan earlier period, we may 
reasonably suppose that literature may have 
been introduced into Great Britain by the 
Pheenecians, by whom if was cultivated in 
the earliest ages, 

The French nation seems to have been 
too muchindebted to.the Romans for their 
character,* and among their early kings and 
nobles, military qualities were too exclu- 
sively esteemed forthe good of the nation. 

If we consider the benignant tendency of the 
Christian religion,that its influence is caleu- 
lated to civilize, to refine and improve man- 
kind, that it is the most efficacious instrument 
for the diffusion ofliterature and science,} we 
are surprised that its effect upon the charac- 
ter of those nations who have adopted it, 
should not have been much greater than we 
find it; and that its leading characteristicks 
should not be morewvisible in the manners 
of its professors. But the influence of ex- 
ample is downwards from the exalted to the 
lowly, and kings and rulers who have 
adopted this religion, instead of adapting 
their manners and laws to its benevolent. 
precepts, have destroyed its efficacy, by 
adapting i¢ to their passions and policy,” 
thereby taking away its peculiar character- 
istick traits and defacing its fairest propor- 
tions. ‘There is an instance in the small co- 
lony of Pitcairn’s Island, of the establish- 
ment of a people under a lawgiver and _ pa- 
triarch possessing all the necessary infle- 





*The Provengals and N ornians, among whom 
literaturé was more cultivated than im any of the 
other provinces of France, had p ly received 
from the Phoenecians with whom they had some 
commercia! intercourse, the first radiments of lit- - 
erature; and had either of these provinces ac- 
quired the ascendency and given kings to France, 
there is little doubt that the character of the 
French pepple would have been vastly improved. 

tThere is nothing, and can be nothing so admi- 
tably adapted to diffusé literary knowledge and 
tasteamong all classes of mankind,'as a written 
revelation. There is nothing which like it, is a 
matter of the highest interes: to every individual 
and felt to be such by, every one! * Of course 
there is nothing that can offer so strong an induce- 
ment to thé acquisition of the rudiments of lite- 
rature, which being. acquired by ‘all, there. is no 
fear the talents of a Newton or Locke might be 
world for want of the spark to kindle 


Phe diséussions which have arisen in cofise- 

of the variety of religious sects into which 
society is divided, have had a greater tendency to 
and improve the human mind than any 

other course; for proofof which, compare those 
countries where religious discussions have been 





was so completely subdued, that he may: 





be considered as the founder of a new peo- 


carried on with other countries and with each 
other 











‘aceeeeectenenintmneneninenanrts mene 
ence over the minds of his people, to enable 
him té plant thetseeds of future character, 
who bases the few and simple rules which 
govern his little community on the gure and 
uncontroverted do@rines of Christianity; 


and it is'a source of regret that they do not | 


possess an extensive territory, which might 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

|less of novelty and variety than I expected, 
passing over the mountains, the princi- 
pal characteristic of the scenery was an air 
}of gloomy monotonous. grandeur, which 
}soon became tiresome and had a tendency 
| to excite melancholy sensations. I had ex- 
| pected to meet with many delightful views 


in time be filled with a numerous people, | similar to those which we see in passing over 
and that they could not have remained un-| the Fishkill and Catskill mountains, or those 
exposed to the corrupting influence of the| of Vermont and New Hampshire. But my 
rest of the world, gntil their character|}expectations were realized only in one in- 


should have been firmly established. I can- 
not but believe that the character of sucha 
people would be found to be more truly 
amiable and worthy, than that of any in the 
Utopian visions of philosophers. 

From the importance which (as you will 
have observed) I attach to the examples ‘of 
men of eminence, I am induced to call your 
attention to’ the singular benefit conferred 


upon our own country, by the examples of| 


| stance; that was one which happened at a 
| favourable time and under the most fayour- 
able circumstances. It was a few minutes 
after sunrise, and we had begun to descend 
one of the mountains, when a beautiful val- 
ley. below suddenly opened upon our view; 
the mist and fogs of the morning were roll- 
ing” away and congregating along the sides 
of the gloomy majestic looking’ mountains 
which bounded it on every side, displaying 


two such men as Washington and Franklin. || a large extent of cultivated fields stretching 
Although the seeds of our character had || to a great distance in every direction, with 
been planted long before their time, yet the || the little village of M‘Connels Town nearly in 
peculiar circumstances in which they were] the centre. The rays of the sun upon the 


placed, will give their examples an influence 
more permanent and éxtensive than those of 
amy other individuals in a state of society 
so far advanced. 

The example of Washington has shown 
to the world that greatness is no way con- 
nected with the possession of regal or impe- 
rial power and splendour, but that on the 
contrary a really great man may become 
still greater by declining, than graspihg at 
those outward distinctions which dazzle the 
senses, and which had previously been con- 
sidered as inseparable from greatness. 
And the example of Franklin, as the  phi- 
losopher who snatched the lightning from 
Heaven, or the statesman who tore the 
sceptre fromthe grasp of tyrants, is not 

more useful than that of the ebscure me- 


chanic, who, by'the energies of his mind,| 


and thevunceasing exercise of his faculties, 
was enabled. to benefit his country and the 
human race to an incalculable extent; and 
to prove that no want of birth, of fortune, 
of station or of powerful friends, are.to be 
considered obstacles sufficient to paralyze 
the exertions of him who possesses the no- 


ble ambition of rendering himself useful to | 


his fellow men. 


. 


—_————_—— 
whetters from the Zest. 


LETTER IL. 
Littsburgh, June 3d. 18. 
Dear Cuanrtes, 2. 


I shall endeavour t6 





being as tedious and tiresome to you in the 
relation of it, as it was to me in the perfor 
mance, and therefore shail not bestow upon 
youa regular account of our. adventures, 


The country through which we passed, had 


prevent the detail] 


of our journey across the mo ains, from}! 


moistened verdure of the field gave a spark- 
ling brightness to the picture which lay 
befere us like a camera obscura,—and the 
distance concealed every defect,and height- 
ened every beauty—in this respect, resemb- 
ling the visiong of fancy and the anticipa- 
tions of hope. Our arrival at the village, 
was like the awaking from such visions to 
the dull, insipid realities of life, for we 
found that part of the picture which looked 
most beautiful at a distance, to consist of a 
few mean houses along the sides of a nar- 
row street in which there was no display of 
the smallest degree of taste or neatness— 
those qualities which afford so much delight 
en entering most of the villages in New 
England and the western part of New York. 
We breakfasted here, and a skirmish which| 
had been commenced some time before} 
‘broke out into an open warfare between| 
one of our fellow passengers in the stage 
and Jamies, which lasted till our arrival at 
Pittsburgh, and kept him in so bad a humour 
| that I doubt whether he will describe any 
|thing to you in very flattering colours for 
|some time. His antagonist was one of that 
class of Englishmen, who spend their lives. 
Jin pursuit of misery, and who frequently 
| hang or drown themselves, because this 
} world does not afford them enough of it. 


n care to let no opportunity 
i disagreeable to all 


that’ occurred, displaying all 

qualities and distilling from 
it every drop 6f vexation that it could 
possibly afford,_—-contrasting the pleasures 
of his own country with the miseries and 
troubles of this—exciting the resentment of 
the landlords and all the attendants at the 


those who had not travelled abroad, and 
who in many instances thought they were 
getting along very comfortably,—with only 
the ordinary inconveniences of travelling,— 
that they were suffering the most intolera- 
ble hardships, and submitting to the most 
grievous impositions—till he forced those te 
be unhappy who were disposed to find or 
make every thing agreeable and pleasant 
on their journey ;—frequently wishing him- 
self safe back in London;—a wish in which 
he compelled us all to join most cordially. 
This foolish course of conduct seems to be 
peculiar t Englishmen—the Smelfungi be- 
ing almost always of that country. If they 
were doigg penance, and supposed that the 
voluntary sufferings inflicted on themselves 
in this world, would save them from much 
heavier in the next; their eonduct might be 
accounted for. But why a person who has 
no such belief, should take so much pains to 
make himself and those around him uahap- 
py, when it would be so much easier, and 
(I should suppose) so much pleasanter to add 
4o the happiness of his companions, by mak- 
ing himself agreeable—by passing lightly 
over unpleasant circumstances, and dwelling 
only upon such as were gratifying——and by 
avoiding such subjects as might wound the 
feelings of any one—is to me quite unac- 
countable. James seemed to understand 
that he was seeking occasions of misery, 
and though I thought he found them quite 
often. enough, he was of a different opinion, 
and determined to furnish an additional sup- 
ply. As he had travelled in England, and 
knew more of every part of it, except the 
particular district of London where the 
Cockney had resided,—he took care to bal- 
ance every grean occasioned by the mise- 
ries of this country, by the statement of se- 
veral much greater ones, that under similar 
circumstances must be suffered in England, 
And in his cool sarcastic manner represented 
every thing in. its worst light without pay- 
ing the least attention to, or endeavouring 
to palliate the accusations against this coun- 
try. lI endeavoured as much as possible to 
check James in this course of proceeding, 
but he justified Himself by saying that he 
wished to draw into the Cockney’s stupid ° 
pudding-face some appearance of character 





and expression; as without some very 
extraordinary excitement, there was no 
more sense nor meaning in it than in one of 
Lord Byron’s Tragedies, or Mr. M’s speech 
on the Missouri question. 

1 was glad however, to be relieved from 
the afinoyance of their quarrel, by our ar- 
rival at this place, where we have been re- 

ived by our friends in the most cordial 
and hospitable: manner. We shall spend a 
few days here, and then proceed on our 
journey down the river. 

GEORGE R——. 
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SNMMesonian, M20, 2.):t0 possess the fat things of the earth. We 
==" === ||have moreover laother book, waiien by 

TO THE SYMMESONTAN. » lone Knickerbocker of'stamdard value, which, 
As you seem desirous of concealing your |though composed in a more recent period of 
name, and announcing only the country or] time, is much more valued, and referred to 
nation from which you came, am. under||by our Scavans. In this invajuable work, 
the necessity of addressing you by the vague|ja vast body of irrefutable arguments are 
appellation which you have assumed. ‘The | adduced, allewhich go to prove conclusively 
primary object of your visit to these upper} that the aborigines of this continent have 
regions appears to be, to determine the|\(as the lawyers say) “ No claim, right, nor 
truth orfalsity of certain flying reports a-|title whatever to the premises abovemen- 
mongst the northern aborigines prejudicial ||tioned.” I regret that my present limits 
to our character as honest men and good|!will not permit me to marshal before you 
Christians; and moreover, the probability ||this host of circumstances and arguments, 





or improbability of our umd Captain||in order to convince you that the natives 
t 


Symmes with an outfit sufficient to enable 
him to pay youg country a visit: This in- 
formation you suppose may be obtffned from 
the editor of this paper’ Here you are 
probably mistaken ;‘ as'this gentleman, hav- 
ing acquired his Knowledge principally from 
colleges and books, must necessarily be im- 
perfectly acquainted with the true genius, | 
principles, and usages of his own country- 
men: ‘while J, on the contrary, having read 
little and travelled much, am consequently | 
somewhat better qualified than him to se 
you right (as your information has been 
egregiously incorrect) on the important ob- 
jects for which you visited our country. 
The report spread abroad by our tawny 
neighbours of the north, that the govern- 
ment of the United States are in the habit 
of paying them for their lands in treaties, or, 
which is the same thing, cheating them out 
of them altogether, is totally incorrect. It 
is well known that they receive from our 
government a stipend. annually, for a giv- 
en number of years, as full satisfaction for 
the soil, even admitting they had a good ti- 
tle toit. Either a blanket, a cotton shawl, 
or a butcher knife, though rot of the most 
superfine kind, is surely adequate remunera- 
tion for a million of acres over which a 
plough has never’passed. Besides, we oc- 
casionally give them a'little cash for pocket 
money, out ofpure good nature; and if they 
pay it back to traders authorized by the 
governinent, for whiskey at a dollar per gal- 
lon, why that is their own look-out; and if 
they get drunk on the aforesaid liquor, and 
commit assault and battery on the whites, 
they ought not to think hard when an army 
is sent out with orders to extirpate whole 
tribes. The evilfis of their own seeking. 
But I lay down the position that the abo- 
rigines of this country, have no just right 
to the soil. We have a book amongst us 
called the Bible, of great antiquity and much 
value, and By the precepts of which, some 
of the knowing ones have. clearly proven 
(to themselves at least) that the natives, be- 


ing heathens, and consequently excluded 


from heaven, may of right be expelled 
from this continent—nay, from the whole 
éarth, by us who are the chosen favorites 0 
heaven, and who of course are alone worthy 


‘ 


have not, nor ever had, the shadow of a 
claim to the soil of this continent—that 
therefore the government is not bound in 
‘duty to give them any thing in exchange 
for it—that they ought to consider all that 
we have given them, or agreed'to give them 
in, our treaties, as so many donations—-and 


| that we are perfectly justifiable in driving 


them whenever we, choose to do so, not only 
from their present locations, but from the 
whole American continent. So much for 
the base aspersionson our character by your 
informants, the Arctic red men. : 
As to our purchasing and selling lands 
which do not exist any where,.or lands in 
the moon—the fact we do, not pretend to 
deny; but clearly justify our conduct on the 
score, that wewpay for them in funds that al- 
so have no existence—according to the old 
adage, “ come easy go easy.” If you had 
come amongst us a little earlier, you would 
have seen that all our land speculations 
were bottomed on Bank notes, which were 


jany thing but money, and cost us nothing. 


This was appropriately denominated moon- 
shine, and was therefore a currency well a- 
dapted to pay for lands in the moon; and 
such traders might well be termed lunatics. 
This term, however, is not now used amongst 
us as one of reproach; as all our poets and 
loyers, to say nothing of millions besides, ad- 
mit its applicability to them, and, boast of 
the honor. bf 
From what I have said you will perceive 

we are not that unjust, avaricious, and blood- 
thirsty people which those we have done so 
much to benefit have represented ; and that, 
therefore, you need not be alarmed for the 
safety of your nation when we shall have 
arrived amongst yeu, which, by the way, 
will be very shortly. We shall doubtless 
treat you pretty ie me fair, hu- 
mane, and religious nner “i 

have treated your er heathens 
different at all, are bettersthapsyor 
above you on the globe, and ther 
superiors. Inthe first place; 
bably offer you a few blankets, 

es, penknives, jewsharps, ¢c. ¢c. inexchange 
| for whole islands and continents, and if you 
| do not see fit to accept this gencromgees for 
lands to which, as I have above, you 


ow 





have no reasonable claim, we shallidrive you 
from the whole at the pointwf the bayonet,an 
instrament with which you are probably yet 

jntetl, but to which we shall intro- 
duce you in good. time# Meanwhile, as we 
shall be kindly packing you off very liberal- 
ly to “another and a better world,” we shall 
send a large supply of missionaries, to* con- 
vert, you to the “true faith,” (as yours is 
doubtless not orthodox) before giving you “the 
world to come” in "e efor afew dirty 
acres in this. This being »the course we 
have pursued on similar occasions, wesshall 
most likely pursue the same with you—a 
course in justification of which my reasoning 
has, I hope, convinced even yourself. 

A consideration ofthe manner in which 
Capt. Symmes intends to discover your con- 
cave region—-the way in which the means 
are to be raised—the correctness of his facts 
and reasoning, and the weakness of those of 
his opponents—together with sundry other 
relavent matters, I must postpone to another 
time, after barely premising that I am a 
true devotee to his theory, and the possibili- 
ty of testing it by actual obseryations. S. R. 
——_———L—L————EEE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

I commenced my rambling career last 
fall for the first time, and took charge of 
a flat boat that conveyed my produce to 
New-Orleans. The water was in,a “fine 
stage” and I thought we could safely run 
night and day. We took our turns to watch; 
and the most delightful moments I ever 
passed were spent im pacing the deck of 
my boat as she slowly glided down the gen- 
tle Ohio, or majestic Mississippr. 

It was inthe month of October; the days 
were agreeable and pleasant, and the nights 
calm and serene. The moon rose in all her 


splendour’ and shed her silver light.on the 


unruffied water, and gave additional’ charms 
tothe romantic scenery around. Pwhen 
the crew had retired to rest, 1 used to sit 
for hours together on the oars and contem- 
plate the ever varying prospect, until al? 
my passions were still’d, and my feelings 
partook of the enthusiasm the time and 
place were so well calculated to produce. 
Some@times the towering hills approached 
the banks on either side, and cast a deep 
gloom on the river; and again as you turn- 
ed a point you eme from the shade, 
inte the clear bright moon light, and” an 
open level country. You could see the rip- 
ple of the water as itibroke over a sand bar 
or a rock, andvhear the roaring of the: much 
dreaded snag or planter for miles. Again 
all wouldbe calm and quiet and nothing 
break the silence of the night, but the an- 
swering hoot of the solitary owl, the hollow 

ise of the sand hill crane, or the distant 

tk of the fox. You might sometimes see 
a glimmering light from the cabin on the 








-bank or from the boat of sofne navigator like 
ourselves, but wha too timid or too indolent 
to pursue his voyage by night had conten- 
tedly secured himself until the return of day. 
Or you would see the bright,fire, and hear 
the rushing noise of.an approaching Steam 
Boat as she stem’d the current and 

“ Waiked the waters like a thing of life” 
in all her majesty and glory. The sono- 
rous voice Of the’sailor as he heavés the 
lead, strikés delightfully on the ear, and 
forms*@ fine contrast to the stillnéss that 
reignéd before : ‘but she passes and all again 
is silent. Itis then the young voyagér looks 
back on the friends he left at home. It is 
then he calls up the image of his tender 
mother and affectionate sister, and reflects’ 
with a pleasing melancholy on the last adieu, 
—the last kiss,—the last shake of the hand. 
And, perchance, the recdllettion of her he| 
holds dearer thanall the world besides; she 
who awakened his first love and shared his 
earliest affections, and who engraved her 
image on a heart young, ardent, and suscept-| 
ible, unhacknied as yet in the ways of in- 
trigue and deception, and unpractised in 
the arts of dissimulation;»with its finest 
feelings unblunted, and its best passions un- 
sullied, uncorrupted, unpoisoned by a con- 
tact with the cold and calculating world, 
may cause emotions that may be felt, but 
cannot be described. And sensations hglf | 

pleasing, half sorrowful, may banish for a 
while all other considerations, until he feels 
insolated as it were from man and his con- 
cerns, and detached from this world of re- 
ality and all its cares, its toils and troubles, 
as he launches into the regions of fahcy. 
And it is then that the plays of his child- 
hood, the pastimes of his youth, the employ- 
ments of his riper years, andthe joyful an- 
ticipations of the future, will pass in rapid suc-| 
cession before him, until bis mind becomes 
bewilderedkand lost, yields itself up to the 
pleasingaliision, and he feels too happy, too 
much enraptured, to wish to break the spell 
that binds him, or dissipate the enchantment 
that holds him in this fancied elysiam.—But 
he will soon be aroused from his reverie by 
the rearing of the threatening sawyer, or the, 
rude shock.of his boat agaiiigt the steep and 
clayey bank, and instead of being in 
third heavens where his imagination hb 
exalted: him to,«he will find himself on a 
frail flat boat, tugging lustily at the oars, to 
eseape the impending destruction of his ves- 
sel and cargo. CHARLEY R LE. 


' SELECTIONS. 2 


COCKNEYs. 
A real Cockney is the poorest creature in 











the world, the most literal, the most me-| of the Scotch R 
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London is the first city on the habitable globe; 
and therefore he must be superior to every 
one who lives out of it. There are more peo- 
ple in London than any where else; and 
ough a dwarf in stature, his person swells 
out and expands into idea’ importance and 
borrowed magnitude. He resides in a gar- 
ret or in atwo pair of stairs’ back room; yet 
he talks of the magnificence of London, and 
gives himself airs of consequence upon it, as 
if all the houses in Portman or in Grosvenor 
Square were his by right, or in reversion. 
«“ He is owner of all he surveys.” The Mon- 
ument, the Tower of London, St. James’s 
Palace, the Mansion House, White-Hall, are 
part and parcel of his being. Let us sup- 
pose him to be«a lawyer’s clerk at half-a- 
guinea a week: but he knows the Inns 
Court, the Temple Gardens, and Gyay’s-Inn 
Passage, sees the lawyers in their wigs walk- 
ing up and down Chancery Lane, and has 
advanced within half-a-dozen yards of the 
Chancellor’s chair:—who can doubt that he 
understands (vy implication) every point of 
law (howeve intricate) better than the most 
expert country practitioner? He isashopman, 
and nailed all day behind the counter: but 
he sees hundreds and thousands of gay, well- 
dressed people pass—an endless phantasma- 
goria—and enjoys their liberty and gaudy 
fluttering pride. He is a footman—but he 
rides behind beauty, through a.crowd of car- 
riages, and visits a thousand shops. Is hea 
tailor? The stigma on his profession is lost 
in the elegance of the patterns he provides, 
and of the persons he adorns; and he is some- 
thing very different from a mere country 
botcher. Nay, the very scavenger and 
nightman thinks the dirt in the street has 
something precious in it, and his employ- 
ment is solemn, silent, sacred, peculiar to 
London! . A darker in Monmouth Street, a 
slop-seller in Ratcliffe-Highway, a tapster at 
a night cellar, a beggar in St. Giles’s, a drab 
in Fleet-Ditch, live in the eyes of millions, 
and eke out.a dreary, wretched, scanty, or 
loathsome existence from the gorgeous, busy, 
glowing scene around them. It isa common 
saying among such persons that they had 
rather be hanged in London than die a natur- 
al death out of it,any where else”——Such is 
the force of habit and imagination. Even 
the eye of childhood is dazzled and delight- 
ed with the polished splendour of the jew- 
ellers’ shops, the neatness of the turnery 
ware, the festoons of artificial flowers, the 
confectionary, the chémists’ shops, the lamps, 
the horses, the ¢arriages, the sedan-chairs: 
added a set of tradi- 


























———— —— 
sentimental mile-ston€*that marks the dis- 
tance to the place “ where Hicks’s Hall for- 
merly stood!” 

The Cockney lives in a ggo-cart of 
local prejudicies and positive illusions; 
and when he is turned out of it, he~hard- 
ly knows how to stand or move, He ven- 
tures through Hyde Park Corner, as a cat 
crosses a gutter. The trees pass by the coach * 
very oddly. -The country has a strange 
blank appearance. It is not lined with houses 
all the way, like London: He comes to 
places he never saw or heard of. He finds 
the world is bigger than he thought it. He 
might have dropped from the moon, for any 
thing he knows of the matter. He is mighti- 
ly disposed to laugh, but is half afraid of ma- 
king a blunder. Between sheepishness and 
conceit, he is in a very ludicrous situation. 
He finds that the people walk on two legs, 
and worfders to hear them talk a dialect so 
different from his own. He perceives Lon- 
don fashions have got down into the coun- 
try before him, and that some of the better 
‘sort are dressed as well as he is. A drove 
of pigs or cattle stopping the road is a very 
troublesome interruption. A crow ina field, 
a magpie in a hedge, are to him very odd 
animals—he can’t tell what to make of them, 
or how they live. He does not altogether 
like the accommodations of the Inns—it is 
not what he has been used to imtown. He be- 
gifis to be communicative—says he was 
“born within the sound of Bow-bell,”and at- 
tempts some jokés, at which nobody laughs. 
He asks a coachman a question, to which he 
receives no answer. ll this is to him very 
unaccountable and unexpected. He arrives 
at, his journey’s end; and instead of being 
the great ‘man he antjcipated among his 
friends and country relations, finds that they 
are barely civil to him, or make a butt of 
him ; have topics of their own which he is as 
completely ignorant of as they are indiffer- 
ent to what he says, so that he is glad to 
get back to London-again, where he meets 
with his favourite indulgences and associ- 
ates, and fancies the whole world is occupi- 
ed with what he hedrs and sees. 

Mr. Smith and the Brangtons,in “Evelina,” 
are the finest possible examples of the spirit 
of Cockneyism. ‘I once knew a linéa-dra- 
per in the city, who owned to me he did not 
quite like this part of Miss Burney’s novel. 
He said, “I myself lodge in a first floor, where 
there are young ladies in the house: they 
sometimes ave company, and if I am out, 
they ask me té lend them the use of my apart- 
ment, which I readily do out ‘of politeness, 
or if it istan-agreeable party, I perhaps join 
them. All this is so like what passes in the 
novel; that I fancy myself a sort of second 











tional associations——W hittington and his Cat, 
Guy Faux and the Gunpowder Treason, the 
Fire and the Plague of London, and the Heads 

ebels that were stuck on Tem- 





chanical, and yet he too lives in a worldjf || ple Bar in 1745. ‘These ha¥e vanished, and 
romance—a fairy land of his own. He is a'||in their stead the carious and romantic eye 
citizen of London; and this abstraction leads|/must be content to pore in Penpant for the 
his imagination the finest dance in the world. ||soite of old London-Wall, or to peruse the 
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Mr. Smith, and am not*quite easy at it!” 
This was mentioned. to the fair Authoress, 
and she was delighted to find that her char- 
acters were so true, that an actual person 
fancied himself to be one ofthem. The re- 
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semblance, however, was only in externals; 
and the real modesty of the individual stum- 
bled on the likeness to a city coxcomb! 

It is curious to what a degree persons, 
brought up in certain occupations in a great 
city, are shut-up_from a knowledge of the 
world, and carry their simplicity to a pitch 
of unheard-of extravagance. London is 

‘the only place in which the child grows 
completely up into the man. -I have known 
characters of this kind, which, in the way 
of childish ignorance and self-pleasing de- 
lusion, exceed any thing to be met with 
in Shakspeare or Ben Jonson, or the old 
comedy. For instance, the, following may 
be, taken as atrue sketch. Imagine a per- 
son with a florid, shining complexion like a 
plough-boy, large staring teeth, a merry eye, 
his hair stuck into the fashion with curling 
irons and calliem, a slender figure, and a 
decent .suit of black-~add to whfich the 
thoughtlessness of the school-boy, the for- 
wardness of the thriving tradesman, and the 
plenary consciousness of the citizen of Lon- 
don—and you have Mr. Dunster before you, 
the fishmonger in the Poultry. -You shall 
hear how he chirps over his cups, and ex- 
ults in his private opinions. «Pll play no 
more with you,” Isaid, « Mr. Dunster—you 
are five points in the game better than I 
am.” [had just lost three half-crown rub- 
bers at cribbage to him, which loss of mine 


he presently thurst into a canvass pouch (mot 
silk purse) out of which he had produced 
just before, first a few halfpence, then half 
a dozen pieces of silver, then a handful of 
guineas, and lastly, Ning perdu at the bot- 


tom, a fifty pound bank-note. «I'll tell you 
what,” | said, “I should like to play you a 
game at marbles”—-this was at a sort of 
Christmas party or Twelfth Night merry- 
making. ‘ Marbles!’ said Dunster, catch- 
ing up,the sound, and his eye brightening 
with childish glee, « What, you mean ring- 
taw?” « Yes.” «I should beat you at it, to 
acertainty. [was one of the best in our 
school (it was at Clapham, Sir, the Rev. Mr. 
Denman’s, at Clapham, was the place where 
I was brought up)—thobgh there were two 
others there rthan me., They were 
the best that ever were. I'll tell you, Sir, 
Pll give you anidea, There was a water- 
butt orcistern, Sir, at our school, that turn- 
ed with a cock. Now suppose that brass 
wing that the window-curtain is fastened to, 
tobe the cock, and that these boys were 
standing where we are, about twenty feet 
off—well, Sir, Pl tell you what I have seen 
them do. One of them had a favourite 
taw (or alley as we used to call them)—he’d 
take aim at the cock of the cistern with this 
marble,as I may domow. Well, Sir, will 
you believe it? such was his strength o 
knuckle and certainty of aim, he’d hit it, 
turn it, let the water out, and then, Sir, 
when the water had run out as much as it 
was wanted, the other boy (he’d just the 
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same strength of knuckle, and the,same cer- 
tainty of eye) he’d gim at it too, be sure to 
hit it, turn it round, and stop the water from 
running out. Yes, what I tell you is very 
remarkable, but it’s true. One of these 
boys was named Cock, and t’ other Butler.” 
“They might have been named Spigot and 
Fawcett, my dear Sir, from your account of 
them.” «I should not mind playing you at 


fives neither, though I’m out of practice. I 


think I should beat you ina week: I was a 
real good one at that. A pretty. game, Sir! 
I had the finest ball, that I suppose ever was 
seen. Made it myself,---I°ll tell you how, 
Sir. You see I put a piece of cork at the 
bottom, then I wound some fine worsted yarn 
round it, then I had to bind it round with 
some packthread, and then sew the case on. 
You’d hardly believe it, but [ was the envy 
of the whole school for that ball. They all 
wanted to get it from me, but lord Sir, I 
would let none of them come near it. I kept 
it in my waistcoat pocket all day, and at 
night I used to take it-to bed with me and 
put it under my pillow. I céuldn’t sleep 
easy without it.” 

The same idle vein might be found in the 
country, but | doubt whether it would find 
a tongue to give itutterance. Cockneyism 
is a ground of native shallowness mounted 
with pertness and conceit. 


this simplicity and extravagance in dilating | 


on his favourite topics, Dunster is a man of 
spirit, of attention to business, knows how to 
make out and get in his bills, and is far from 
being hen-pecked. One thing is certain, 
that such a man must be a true Englishman 
and a loyal subject. He hasa slight tinge of 
letters, with shame I confess it—has in his pos- 
session a volume of the European Magazine 
for the year 1761, and is an humble admir- 
er of Tristram Shandy (particularly the 
story ofthe king of Bohemia and his Seven 
Castles, which is something in his own end- 
less manner) and of Gil Blas of Santillane. 
Over these (the last thing before he goes to 
bed at night) he smokes a pipe, and medi- 
tates for an hour. After all, what is there 
in these harmless half-lies, these fantastic 
exaggerations, but a literal, prosaic, Cock- 
ney translation of the admired lines in 
Gray’s Ode to Eton College :— 


“ What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed 
Or urge the flying ball?” « 

A man shut up all histife in his shop, with” 
out any thing to interest himéfrom one year’s 
end to another but the sand details of 
business, with scarcely intercourse with 
books or opportunities ‘arte, distracted 
with the buzz aad gla ‘noise about him, 
turns for relief to the retrospect of his child- 
ish years; and there, through the long vista, 
at one bright loop-hole, leading out of the 
thorny mazes of the world into the clear 
morning light, he sees the idle fancies and 


Yet. with all: 


LL 
gay amusements 6fhis boyhood dancing like - 
motes in the sunshine. Shall we blame, or 
should we laugh at him, if his eye glistens, 
and his tongue grows wanton in their y-raise? 
| None but a Scotchman would—that prag- 
matica) sort of persomage, who thinks it a 
folly ever to have been young, and who, in- 
stead of dallying with the frail past, ‘bends 
his brows upon the future, and looks* only to 
the main chance. Forgive me, dear Dunster, 
if I have drawn a sketch of some of 
thy venial foibles, and delivered thee into 
the hands of these Cockneys of the’ North, 
who will fall upon thee and devour thee, 
like so many cannibals without a grain of 
salt! . 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 
NOTICES. 





Tue Law Commencement in Transylva- 
nia University was held on Saturday the 28th 
ultimo, at which time the Degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws, was conferred upon thirteen 
members of the law class, among whom we 
perceive the names of—William W. South- 
gate, of Newport, and Edward L. Drake of 
this city. 

We understand that the Medical Com- 
‘mencement in the same institution, will take 
place on Monday the 15th inst. 

@ would afford us great pleasure, were 
we enabled to announce a Commencement 
in the Medical College of Ohio. 


Anortuer novel by the author of Waver- 
ly, is stated to be in press, and will be is- 
sued,in April. 

Tue life of Jeremy Taylor, with a critical 
examination of his writings, by Reginald 
‘Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, is expected to be 
ublished shortly. 

Tue celebrated Mrs. Radcliffe has teft 
several ineditéd manuscripts in a fit state for 
the press, " 

A new drama entitled “La Fayette or the 
Castle of Olmutz” by a gentleman of New 
York, is preparing for ,representation at the 
Theatre of that City. 

A steam engine without boilers invented 
by Mr. Hawkins, has excited considerable 
attention in Philadelphia. The following(from 
a Communication in the National Gazette)are 
said to be the advantages »it possesses over 
the old engines. The room and weight of 
machinery saved will be ina ratio.ef 10 tort! 
of great saving in the consumption of fuel: 
all the dreadful aeeidents to which passen- 
gers and others have been subjected are a- 
voided!the whole apparatus consists merely 
in a’cylinder kept in a furnace, into which, 
when sufficently heated, cold water is inject- 
ed, whicli is instantaneously converted into 
steam,three or four strokes with a hand pump 
are sufficient to work the piston; after which 
the water is injected by the machinery from 
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the condensing tub. The quantity of water 
to be injected is in proportion to the power 
to be obtained. From present experience, 
half a gill is sufficient for a four horse power. 
Tue English government have sent to Bor- 
nou, the capital of a great kingdom in the 
interior of Africa, south of Fezzan, a mission, 
composed of Dr. Oudney, Major Denham, 
and Lieut.Clapperton. The Quarterly Re- 
view, which appeared in London on Jan, 1, 
announces that the government have recei- 
ved letters from these travellers. They 
had arrived in February last, at the king- 
dom of Bornou, and had made many, impor- 
tant discoveries. They had coasted along 
a fresh water lake named Izad, 220 English 
miles in leagth, which they supposed recei- 
ved the Niger and emptied into the Nile: 
They supposed themselves to be 1000 miles 
south of Nourzouk, and to have arrived with- 
in 800 of the coast of Guinea. 


SUMMARY. 


tage in the last campaign; in consequence 
of which, the Divan is seriously engaged in 
discussing this.very important question :— 
“Shall we hazard a new campaign, or shall 
we instantly treat with the Greeks.” This 
subject has had a very interesting consider- 
ation, but the result is nof as yet known. dn-| 
telligence from the same place, and through | 


the treasurer of the Porte has declared to 
the Divan that, in the actual situation of its 
finances, it will be impossible shortly to levy 
a single piastre; and that commerce has re- 
ceived a deadly blow from the measure 
adopted by the government of fixing arbi- 
trarily the value of gold and silver coin. | 
The consequence is that all who possess spe-| 
cie hide it, and scarcely a gold coin is to be | 
met with.——-This state of things isa natural 
consequence of the long insurrection of the 
Greeks, and the forerunner of greater evils; 
fo the Porte. 








Tne message of the President of the U. 
States has been received in England and 
France, and seems to have excited consid- 
erable sensation in béth countries, In France 
where the pressis fettered, and subject to 
the controul of the satellites of the Holy 
Alliance, its sentiments are treated with(what 
is thought to be) great severity. In Eng- 
land where liberty of speech and the free- 
dom of the press have not yet been put 
down, it has been spoken of almost univer- 
sally in terms of high commendation. 

Spain.—The news from Madrid is to the 
31st of Dec. The long expected decree 
of amnesty was said to be in the press. It 
is also said that the following exceptions will 
be Stipulated: 1. The officers of the Isle of 
Leon of fhe rank of Captain and above. 


2. The persons who signed the deposition of 


the King at Seville 3. All the municipali- 
ties who proclaimed the Constitution before 
they were authorised so to do by the King. 
4. The members of the minority of the 
Cortes, who, at Cadiz, voted against the li- 
berty of his Majesty. It is expected that 
there will soon be another decree making 
various exceptions and regulations as to 
those who composed the constitutional 
army. 

France-—The Etoile, a Ministerial paper, 
contains a short paragraph, which was con- 
sidered important from a belief that it was 
authorised by the government. In alluding 
to the comments upon the President’s Mes- 
sage, and the attitude assumed by the Uni- 
ted States, the Etoile pretends to sneer, and 
say in substance—«“France disclaims all in- 


tentions against the rights of South America, 
and if the United States fit out herfleets and 


enemy to 


prepare for war, she will find no 
contend with.” 


Greece—The Augsburgh Gazette, under 
date of Constantinople, Nov. 30, says, all 
the news from the Morea agree in stating 
that the Greeks have had the entire advan- 


MATHEMATICS. 
P. J. a traveller at Wheeling in Virginia, 
presents his compliments to T. J. M. of; 
Cincinnati, in Ohio, and informs him, that! 
last evening he had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with his Problems proposed in the Lit- 


the same channel, five days later, states that | 





erary Gazette of the 31st January last:) 
to the first, fourth, and last, P. J. gives the! 
following solutions, deferring the considera-| 
tion of the others till his peregrinations shall 
afford him more leisure. | 
_ Sorvtion to Problem 4th.—In resalving 
this Problem, I shall, merely indicate the} 
spirit of solution, leaving the numeral detail | 
to those who have more time to devote to. 
it than I can now possibly bestow. 

Let the number of acres received by the 
first, second,and third person,be respective- 
ly represented by z, y and z, and by p de-| 
signate the minimum price paid per acre. 
Then by the Problem we have these equa- 
tions of condition, 

xz-+-y-++-z= 1000 acres; and 

p2= (p+1)y= (p+-2)z= 1000dollars;hence 








z= 1000 
P 

=, 7 1009 

p+i 

r= 1000 

p+2 


These values of x,y and z, being substi- 
tuted in the first equation, and then putting 
m== 1000, it becomes 


m ™m ™m™ 
——— — =m 
, Pie. et! p+2 
from which there,results 
p?—4p—2=0 


An equation containing but one real posi- 
tion root, the other being imaginary. Now 
as the divisions of the last term are not roots 
of the equation, it is evident, from the theo- 











value of p is incommensurable, and can be 
assigned only by approximation; by the 
known methods for which we shall obtain 
p=2,21+-&c. dollars, hence the part re- 
presented by 

z will cost 2,21-+-&c. dollars the acre, 
y 3,21-++&e. 
x 4,21+-&c. 


And the shares of the respective persons 
will be 


“cc “ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ 


2= 237 acre#@nearly 
y = 3 1 0 “ » 
z= 452 « “ 


However, the more nearly we appreciate 
the value of p, the more correctly may the 
values of x, y and z be assigned. Indggd 
this may be accurately done, provided the 
approximate value of p should terminate in 
a repeating or circulating decimal, which 
fact Ihave not time at present to ascertain. 

[The answers to the ist and 6th problems 
have already been given.]} 

P. J. will now solicit the favor of pro- 
posing the following Problem: 

Being given two luminous points, the in- 
tensity of whose lights aré as 1 to 4; re- 
quired, the equation of a line which is the 
focus of points in space equally illuminated 
by those two lights. 

Theorem. Three circles situated in any 
manner relatively to each other, being con- 
nected two and two, by common tangents; 
the concurring points of those common tan- 
gents will be ina right line. Requireda 
demonstration, a priori, that is, from the 
lines themselves independently of the con- 
sideration of conical, surfaces. 





The Rev. Daniel Parker, will preach on 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock A. M. at the Court 
House. 

— 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


The play of the Poor Gentleman which 
was performed here for the benefit of the 
Greeks, will be repeated on Monday evening 
next, for the benefit of the ladies of the 
Theatrical corps, who volunteered’ their 
services on the former occagion, 

A benefit will be given to Mrs. Suira, at 
the Cincinnati Theatre next week at tlie 
special request of those who witnessed her 
vocal performance on Tuesday last. 
a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The last poetical article is inserted, not 
from a ssupposition that the poetical merit 
of the piece is sufficient to. overbalance the 
unfair light in which the contributions in aid 
of the Greeks are exhibited—for it is easy 
to sneer at any thing—but in consequence 
of a repeated request to have it inserted 
by a correspondent who is capable of writ- 




















ry of equations, that the required root or 


ing better than he is willing to take ne~ 
essary trouble of doing. 
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LITERARY GAZETTE. 


2 RAS | AR REINA. tC ARERAPETE nine 2a ie» ate en mente 


POETRY. 


AN ADDRESS, 
Recited by the Author, in‘ the Cincinnati Theatre, 
Feb, 20th 1824 :,-.At a performance for the benefit of 


THE GREEKS.. 





When suffering Merit feels misfortune’s blow, 
And asks relief from penury and wo,-- 
How bounds with rapture every generous heart, 
To share its treasures, and its joys impart,—_ 
As, rising o’er the sordid lust of gold, 
It shows the impress Of a heav’nly mould!:. 

And, if a single sufferer thus may find 
Each eye o’er flowing, and each bosom kind,— 
How must we feel when Nations rend the air 
With blended shouts of victory--and despair? 
~——How must wefee! when Greece herself appears, 
Sublime o’er ruins of a thousand years ;—- 
Recites the harrowing story of her woes, 
Sinee firstthe Turkish banner o’er her rose, 
And asks of free America, the aid 
Which lies in ev’ry Freeman's heart and blade? 

Such is the land—-which now contends alone 
In proud defiance of a Ruffian’s Throne,— 
Beneath whose sway for centuries shé bore 
The wrongs, and suff’rin gs—she shall feel no more! 


The long, the chterless night of slavery’s reign 
At last is o’er—and Freedom smiles again :-- 
Smiles to behold how all-defacing time 
Has swept in vain o’er that delightful clime; 
Nor yet subdued the spirit which of yore 
Shed glory’s halo round her classic shore. 
—-What = her towers are fall’n—-her arts de- 

cay’ 

Not Ti the mournful change hath made :-- 
Twas Slavery’s mild ew-breath,and Rapine’s sway, 
That tore her sculptured monuments away ;— 
Till,ew’n within Minerva’s sacred Dome, 
The Mosque has found a desolated home! 

And shall Columbia’s rulers coldly stand, 
With listless gaze, and unextended hand, 
Till Greece regenerate, shall her freedom find, 
Or firmer fetters Tyranny rebind ? 
Must Greece, the inspiring theme of bard and sage, 
The pride of every lettered clime and age,— 
Whose sons have reared their sacred banner high, 


Wh ere late the Crescent mock’d th’ insulted sky,-||_ 


Must Gaescs,--surrounded by her foemen, strive 
To keep the expiring flame of hope alive,— 
Without one friendly arm a sword to wield, 
In Freedom’s ca glory’s battle field? 
—Forbid it Heaven !—or be the tale unknown 
That "twas not thus our Sires achieved their own! 

In vain her poets sung--her heroes fought, 
In vain her Sage enlarged the bounds of thought 
And, vainly, matchless Phidias toiled for fame— . 
g hould now a thankless world deny the claim. 
—And yet, when, in our councils, lately rose 
The voice ofsympathy for Grecian woes,—- 
The noblest efforts of her champions failed, 
And cold mistrust o’er eloquence prevailed. 


And yet—although Columbia may not sehd 
Her Fleet--the cause of Freedom to deiend,— 
Lest Allied jealousy the act should view 
= fraught with danger to the kinf!y crew :—— 
hough by our Statesmen, it is deemed unfair 
To beard the angry Lions in their lair,-- 





Lest we should rouse them to a quicker leap, 
Over the rude surges of the ‘vasty deep’, : 
And find tod late—by savage force o’erpowered— 
We are not ev’n ‘the last to be devouted :””— 
Though neither turkish faith, nor moslem laws, 
Must be invaded in the holiest cause ;—— 
No} not to rescue from enthralling chains 
Heroic millions—ire whose fervid veins 
The swelling currentof the patriot flows, ° 
And in whose hearts the Spartan’s ardour glows ;- 
Though nothing, now, our Country dares supply 
To those who freely live—‘or-nobly die’ ;— - 
---¥et may each generous spirit plead her cause, 
Nor wait the lingering sanction of our laws ;-- 
Yet may our Thespian band the tribute pay, 
That from the ruthless spoiler rends his prey ; 
And wait to that lov’d land the Drama's aid, 
Amid whose groves the youthful Thalia strayed--- 
And all the tuneful Nine their earliest powers dis- 
played. 
Nor shall the boon be lost-—-tho’ small the sum--- 
»*T will nerve the Grecian’s arm, when perils come, 
To know a kindred People’s prayers arise, 
With hope’s exulting ardour, to the ékies,— 
That Heaven’s almighty arm may interpose, 
And Greecr be rescued from her Isspiovs foes! 
— . 
* FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
No. V. 
Thestorm subsided, and the vows we made 
Of reformation quickly were forgotten 
(For some of us hal most devoutly pray’d, 
When we expected toge to the bottom,) 
And we resumed the vices wehad laid 
Like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, down, When Death, od” 
“rot %im 
Stared in our faces with terrific phiz 
And seemed to clajm the passengers as his. 


Imagine us safe landed in the city . 
That helds great Doctor Mitchell and the bat- 
tery, 
(Two things the Y orkers boast of,) and where witty 
Bards.reside, and without any flattery, 
The place that turns out more refined and pretty 
Girle—than any other town, tho latterly 
I've seen some beauteous, blooming Boston 
lasses 
Whose ruddy cheeks I ratherfthink surpasses 


The paler beauties we so often see 
Parade Broadway, that street whete fashion 
reigns 
In all her pride and pomp and spendour. we 
Here in the West have not yet felt the chains 
That she imposes, tho’ we are not free 
From fashion’s thraldom, yet there still remains 
Some traits of nature uncontrouled by rules 
That bind our Dandies, Dandizetts and fools. 
My first employment was to see, ofcourse * .. 
The many famous things fate they ’er noted 
I mean Eclipse (he is a no! rse 
| And Doctor Mitchell, (who'is so much quoted 
By all our sages here) I fear the loss 
Of either would be felt, and I shall vote it 
Theblackest day that e’er o’er cast’d us, whe 
We lose our first of racers, or of men. 








Then there’s the ‘Pread-mill, City-hall and Noah 
The very famous Editor and writer, 
But he’s a Crawford-man and that will lower 
Him very much with me,I have nospite or 
Malice ‘gainst him, but I do abhor 
The Caucus system, and he sticks through right or 
Wrong to Crawford, who | think unfit 
To fill the chair where Jerrerson did sit. 


The Battery, the Theatre and curtain 
Composed of looking-glass, will strike attention 
The Navy yard at Brooklyn which is certain- 
Ly magnifique: and the rare invention 
Of every thing superb and grand, converting 
The place to Fairy land, I here might mention, 
But if is needless to describe each item 
* Or spin the subject out ad infinitum. 
CHARLEY RAMBLE. 
—_—— 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Mr. Eprror, 
I know you are a .thorough-going Grecian but 
I hope that won’t prevent you from inserting the 
following ; if you think the merits of the piece will 
justify it --I shall be obliged to you if you will in- 
sert it. 
Advance ye patriotic band 
Of generous men, throughout our land 
Advance—and with a Ijperal hand 
Contribute to the Greeks. 


*Tis true that many of you ought 

First pay your debts—but that is nought— 

Advance—for fame may now be bought 
By giving to the,Greeks. 


*Tis true you can’t afford to spare 

One cent to aid the Widow’s prayer— 

But that is neither here nor there-- 
Contribute to the Greeks. 


*Tis true our shivering poor require 

A)l this inclement season, fire— 

We might bestow our money nigher 
Than sending it to Greece. 


But then the fame—yes—yes—the fame 
And pleasure too, is not the same 
As tis to see in full our name 

Stand ferth as aiding Greece. 


‘Tis true our money might be spent 
in having our poor children sent 
To school--but it had best be sent 
To back the cause of Greece. 


For surely what man would attend 

To wants at home, when he can send, 

His cash five thousand miles, to spend 
In freeing distant Greece. 


Then come embrace the glorious chance 
Of seeing (no small circumstance) 
“Your name with those who thus advance 
Their cash for struggling Greece. 


No man who has a_cent should let 


The chance slip by--he now may get 
His name clap’t into each Gazette 


** That prate about the Greeks. 


But as for me; all J can say 

Is that I wish them well ;—ho-heigh !— 

Gad?t—I want money worse than they, 
¥Yes-—worse than any Greek. 


P CHARLEY RAMBLE. 
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